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The Value of a Large Water Supply

As people become more civilized, there is a steadily growing need of
a large water supply for three main uses: (1) domestic; (2) municipal;
and (3) industrial. Among the domestic uses drinking-water demands
an average of about half a gallon per person each day. Cooking requires
more, while washing and bathing demand many gallons. To this must
be added the water drunk by domestic animals, and that which is used for
watering plants, gardens and lawns.

The municipal uses include fire protection, public fountains and drink-
ing places, street sprinkling, and the flushing of sewers. This amount
varies from nothing in small villages to many gallons per person in large
cities. In the same way the water used for industrial purposes varies from
nothing up to a quantity much larger than for the domestic and municipal
purposes combined. It includes the water used for engine boilers, for
condensing steam, and for many special industrial purposes like washing
cloth and cleansing hides.

For all these purposes together, an ordinary American city requires
50 to 150 gallons of water per day for each person. In New York the
borough of Manhattan uses close to 200, but the residential borough of
Queens uses only one third as much. Water is usually obtained so easily,
by simply turning a faucet, that people do not realize its importance unless
there is a drought, such as occurred in New England in 1911, or in a large
part of the interior of the United States in 1934 and 1939. Then the lawns
turn brown, baths have to be restricted, factories are shut down, hundreds
of thousands of acres of crops dry up, cattle die of thirst, and farmers have
to abandon their homes.

What Kind of Water Supply Is Needed

The quality of a water supply is as important as its quantity. Every
up-to-date city employs skilled engineers not only to determine the best
sources of water and the best means of protection against contamination,
but also to construct purifying works if necessary and to test the water
continually for harmful impurities. The requisites of a good water supply
are as follows:

(1) Freedom from Mud. Mud is a comparatively common evil, but
does little harm. The people of St. Louis, for example, drink the muddy
water of the Mississippi River. Now they filter it, but even before they
had their great filtration plants, they found it wholesome. A little mud
is harmful chiefly because it does not look attractive. This is the main
reason why cities build setding basins where the water stands for hours and
drops its load of silt. Sometimes, however, even a prolonged period of